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SIXPENCE 


S!R RONALD STORRS has been urging the 

Royal Society of St. George to do its best to 
preserve our heritage of the English language from 
corruption from ‘‘ the other side.’”’ In particular 
he deplores the decline of the simple word yes. Let 
your yes be yes is no longer a universal rule: it 
has in some quarters become yeah, or more popu- 
larly “‘ that’s right.”” An even more alarming 
word which Sir Ronald does not seem to have 
met, though we hear it daily, is “‘squitallri,’’ which 
has a slightly different meaning, just as yeah is not 
the same as oh yeah? Any language, if it is not to 
join those of ancient Greece and Rome, must be 
alive and therefore change. But let us have our 
own slang, and not the inventions of America, 
ingenious though they are. We commend Sir 
Ronald’s speech to the admirable and useful 
‘Society for Pure English.” 


HE GOOD SHIP ROSEBUD, smack though 
it be and small in dimensions, has set forth 
on a venture that most people will be inclined to 
agree is deserving of every sympathy. The 
destination of its fishermen crew is the Palace of 
Westminster, and its only cargo a petition to His 
Majesty’s faithful Commons and Ministers, draw- 
ing attention to the sufferings that will be caused 
by the demolition as ‘‘ slum dwellings ”’ of certain 
old cottages in Newlyn and Mousehole—names 
surely touched with more than a little flavour of 
romance. Can it be, one wonders, that these old 
cottages are quite incapable of being subjected to 
judicious improvement? And has the local 
authority, in its zeal for up-to-date dwellings, for- 
gotten to pay due regard to the instructions laid 
down in the Housing Act of 1936 for preserving 
‘the beauty of landscape or countryside ’’? In 
this hustling prosaic age the zeal of local authority 
for pulling down the old and putting up the new 
is too often apt to outrun its discretion, and it may 
well be that in this case the Cornish fishermen’s 
petition will reveal very cogent arguments for a 
reversal of the edict against their old homes. They 
have certainly selected an admirable method for 
appealing to the imagination and sympathy of the 
Commons and Ministers of the Crown. 


AMBRIDGE, LIKE OXFORD, has its 
preservation society, and its annual report 

just issued shows that it is concentrating its efforts 
on the prevention of buildings on the Gog and 
Magog hills, or slopes as they appear to the eyes 
of those who try to lift their eyes to the eternal 
hills. It is a good cause worthy of the support of 
all Cambridge men and others. Improvements 
are also recorded in the town itself, though there 
reformation is less necessary, owing to the concen- 
tration of the colleges, than it was at Oxford before 
the O.P.E. began its work. The widespread and 


growing determination to preserve our goodly 
heritage is one of the most cheering signs of the 
times. It is a sound reaction against the vulgar- 
isms of modern life which are more conspicuous 
than the many movements to counteract them. 


ERMAN OFFICIALS’ DELIGHT in fancy 
titles seems to be spreading to this country. 

We used to send our quarterly cheques for tele- 
phone to His Majesty’s Postmaster General for 
reasons which go back to the birth of the Post 
Office. The P.M.G. still receives our cheques, but 
in London at all events they are to be addressed to 
“The Regional Finance Officer, London Telecom- 
munications Region.”’ A truly stately title, which 


the German language would transform into one 
kolossal word. 


N° SALMON RIVER in any part of the world 

has ever enjoyed such a reputation for the 
abundance of its fish as the Fraser in British 
Columbia. One recalls some years ago a Canadian 
Minister of Trade and Commerce illustrating that 
abundance to a London audience by declaring half 
humorously and half seriously that one could walk 
from bank to bank of that river over the backs of 
salmon. However, it appears that Fraser’s fame 
as a salmon river is now in some danger of being 
seriously affected. This is said to be due to two 
causes: the heavy toll on its salmon resources by 
fishermen during the past four decades and an 
accidental block many years ago in the river which 
prevented hundreds of thousands of fish from 
returning to the spawning grounds in the interior 
of British Columbia and resulted in a diminution 
in the Fraser’s salmon population that subsequent 
years could not wholly make good. The position 
has now become so grave that a Commission, 
jointly representative of Canada and the United 
States, is shortly to investigate the problem how 
best to rehabilitate the Fraser’s salmon runs. 


[X THIS BRAVE NEW WORLD in which age 

is looked upon askance, except in the judicial 
and political spheres where men are allowed to 
grow old and still retain their jobs at their own 
pleasure, even the famous cricketer has to accept 
the decree that he is too old at forty properly to 
play the game and that the time has arrived for 
him gracefully to retire. Hobbs, for all his mag- 
nificent skill in compiling centuries, has long ago 
had to retire from the Surrey side and Test cricket, 
and now it is the turn of Maurice Tate, who, at the 
age of 42, is told by the Sussex County Committee 
that they have no further need of his services. 
Surely this enthusiasm for encouraging the young 
idea is being carried a little too far? Exceptional 
talent should require exceptional treatment. A too 
rigorous age limit for sport might well spoil it from 
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the point of view of the spectators, and gates, after 
all, are of some importance to County and other 
executives. One can imagine what the great Dr. 
Grace would have had to say if he had been 
excluded from first-class cricket under the forty 
year rule. 


(THERE WERE NO very exciting additions in 

the cinema last week, but the New Gallery and 
the Gaumont have new features. The former is 
showing an American version of Mazurka, the 
picture in which Pola Negri made her reappear- 
ance last year. The story, as you may remember, 
opens at a night club where a musician of eminence 
has taken a young infatuated girl, upon whom he 
has sinister designs. Unfortunately for him he 1s 
recognised by the raddled lady who is singing to 
the patrons, and duly shot by her. The trial 
follows in which the past is laid bare, and the true 
significance of the opening sequences becomes 
apparent. These transplantations from Europe 
to Hollywood do not, as a rule, grow sturdily in 
their new soil; but Confession has weathered the 
storm better than most; probably because the 
director, Mr. May, has followed the original 
shooting script very closely. Kay Francis is in 
Pola Negri’s part, but is not so successful, and the 
young girl is nicely played by an actress who is 
new to me, Jane Bryan. The other production is 
an American version of Wee Willie Winkie. 
There is very little left of Rudyard Kipling and a 
very great deal of that clever little actress, Shirley 
Temple; the majority of cinemagoers may prefer 
things that way. 


LAS! WEEK POUISHNOFF gave a Chopin 

Recital at the Wigmore Hall. This artist 
needs no introduction, and his mastery of technique 
none can decry. The question is: Does he really 
interpret the mind of Chopin? He sometimes 
allows his brilliance to run away with him and lose 
something of the tenderness the composer intended. 
This was most eivdent in the Fantasie in F minor. 
For the most part, however, it was a most enjoy- 
able evening and the audience enthusiastic to 
shouting pitch. 


AS A HEDGEHOG BRISTLES with spikes, 

so does the plot of Blondie White, at the 
Globe Theatre, bristle with mysteries. The 
authors, Bernard Merivale and Jeffrey Dell, 
deliberately, though justifiably, lead the innocent 
audience astray time and again, aided and abetted 
in their guile by Basil Radford, Basil Sydney and 
Joan Marion, who keep the play going at just the 
right tension. As the hedghog when skinned 
proves good eating, so is the denouement in the 
last scene worth waiting for. It is good fun and 
well acted. 


OOD PURE HONEY, which was once the 
only sweetening medium known in this 
country, has become a rarity. Yet it is a most 
valuable food and at least equal to pure cane sugar 
in nutritive value. It is an alarming fact that over 
£250,000 worth of honey and wax should be 
imported into the United Kingdom and, what is 


even worse, no attempt seems to be made to dis. 
courage the sale of honey substitutes, which have 
none of its virtues. Everyone who knows what 
real British honey is will sympathise with the cor. 
respondent to The Times who points out that bee. 
keeping is the Cinderella of food supply. Regula. 
tions should be enforced to protect the bee-keeper, 
both from the competition of adulterated honey and 
also from the dangers to which their own hives may 
be exposed by the proximity of diseased stocks. 


A HONEY DISH little known to this country, 

but popular in parts of France, is composed 
by its admixture with crushed walnuts. This forms 
a sweet peculiarly attractive to the feminine taste, 
This year the walnut harvest has been a poor one, 
but there are villages to be found at the present 
moment where the hands of most of the inhabitants 
are dyed brown with walnut juice, for they have 
all been removing the green outer covering of the 
shells. Walnuts are capricious things to grow. 
Record nuts have for many years been produced by 
a tree in Berkshire, nuts double the size of 
those ordinarily grown. Every attempt has 
been made for years past to perpetuate the qualities 
of this ancient tree. Cuttings have been taken, 
plants grown from the nuts, scions grafted on other 
trees, but they have none of them inherited the gift 
of their ancestor. 


BEYOND DOUBT THE PANELS acquired 
by the National Gallery and attributed to 
Giorgione are delightful works, but one may doubt 
whether their attribution will be maintained. It 
is undoubtedly possible that they may be due to 
the brush of the great Venetian of whose art only 
three unquestioned examples remain, but there 
is no definite proof. In truth it is a matter of little 
importance whether they are the work of Giorgione 
or not. Their achievement is there for all to judge 
and it is on that and not on a possible label that 
the price of £10,000 for which they have been 
bought should have been based. A _ beautiful 
thing is beautiful whether it was produced by an 
unknown creator or a world-famous artist. 


N THE CITY we have had a week of some 
depression and disappointment. Repercussions 
from America continue to affect our markets 
adversely, and the hopes that the worst had been 
passed have not been realised. The days when 
each country’s finances were its own concern alone 
have gone for ever, and in finance, though happily 
not in politics, internationalism seems inevitable. 
Americans in trouble sell their holdings in British 
securities, which therefore fetch less. The com- 
modity market has been especially hard hit— 
rubber, for instance, which lately touched a shilling 
a pound, has now fallen to about sevenpence. 
There has, however, been little selling by English 
holders and therefore little buying because there 


has been little to buy. There are few bargains 0 | 


be picked up even by speculators, among whom 
we imagine few of our readers are numbered. The 
only advice thus to be given to the serious investor 
is to hold on, 
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Leading Articles 


THE SPANISH IMBROGLIO 


A’ the time of writing the Non-Intervention 
Sub-Committee which is discussing the with- 
drawal of volunteers from Spain has reached a 
deadlock, and it is hard to see how any reconcilia- 
tion of the opposing views can be reached except 
by some such concession on the part of Italy as 
rumour now suggests. The root of the trouble is 
the Russian attitude, and the only prospect of any 
final solution would be the omission of M. Maisky, 
the Soviet Ambassador, from future discussions. 
There are many reasons why his disappearance 
from the conference table would be satisfactory, 
and the only obstacle to it is that unfortunate 
Franco-Soviet treaty for which the shillyshallying 
irresponsibility of our foreign policy in the past is 
responsible. Russia has lost almost all her friends 
in this country. The tender-hearted sentimentalists 
who had no tears for the Tsar’s murder are shocked 
by the wholesale way Stalin is executing his 
friends, and an uneasy notion has crept over them 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat does not 
differ noticeably from a common or garden dictator- 
ship. Very few Britons have the least desire to 
see the hand of Moscow meddling in Western 
Europe. It was bad enough in the past when the 
shadow of Tsarist Russia lay heavy on the borders 
of India. The Soviet has gone further afield. It 
has poked its finger into our affairs and caused 
trouble nearly everywhere, with the result that in 
two countries, Germany and Italy, it has called into 
existence autocratic governments capable of defy- 
ing it. The last great effort was made in Spain, 
and there it can gloat over its success; for there 
Bolshevism paved the way for misery and blood- 
shed only second to the agony produced in the 
land of its birth. 

The Western Powers are supposed to be 
negotiating for general peace. Not one of them 
has any interest in promoting a war, though they 
have undoubtedly opposing interests which can 
only be reconciled by a compromise. There is just 
one Power in the conference which has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose from a_ general 
European war. Russia is still the declared enemy 
of the system on which all the nations of Western 
Europe are organised. Her geographical position 
shelters her in any general conflict, and nothing 
wouid suit the Soviet better than that war should 
break out over the Spanish affair of which she is 
the fountain and origin. Its attitude throughout 
the discussions has proved how empty are its pro- 
testations in favour of general peace. Russia is 
the one Power that can afford not to bluff in the 
Present instance, because it has nothing to lose, 
and it is not surprising that M. Maisky will not 
budge an inch from the uncompromising position 
he has maintained throughout, After all, Russia 
1S not a Mediterranean Power. Such Russian 

volunteers’? as there may be with the Valencia 
government are not likely to be very dangerous to 
General Franco, if they have to be changed every 
six months for fear they may be imbued with the 


capitalist virus. They might safely be ignored, and 
the nations which really desire general peace—and 
there is every reason to believe that Germany and 
Italy are to be counted among them—might arrive 
at a more or less satisfactory arrangement. 

It would appear that discussions might have a 
chance if Russia is omitted from the circle. If they 
come to an end, it is hard to see what will happen. 
France desires the victory of the Valencia govern- 
ment. It is not her interest to have a well-organised 
nation beyond the Pyrenees. On the other hand, 
Italy feels that her position in the Mediterranean 
would be greatly strengthened by the victory of 
the side which she has supported with men and 
arms. It may well be that the Italian policy is 
based on a miscalculation. There is nothing in 
the history of Spain to suggest that the Spanish 
people would ever accept foreign interference at 
home except in the terrible crisis of a civil war. 
Moreover, gratitude among nations is a delicate 
plant which withers quickly. It seems highly 
improbable that General Franco’s success would 
be a menace either to France or ourselves. When 
eventually peace is established, many years must 
pass before Spain can hope for prosperity and 
strength. During those years the need will be not 
for troops and arms, but for money to restore the 
ravages of war, and Spain will have to turn to 
France and this country. 

Italy and Germany are still impoverished 
powers. There was a time when optimists declared 
that war was impossible without money. Events 
seem to show that this generalisation was false, but 
even now the sinews of war cannot be entirely 
neglected. A capital levy in peace time does not 
suggest that a nation’s finances are on a very satis- 
factory basis and as a preparation for war it would 
appear to be a very dangerous move. The develop- 
ment of Abyssinia provides abundant occupation 
for Italian energy. It seems inconceivable that the 
Duce would risk a mad throw of the dice in 
a matter that is not vital to his national interests. 
The strain would almost certainly be too great for 
the Rome-Berlin axis. In all this muddle and 
uncertainty, there is one small point for self- 
congratulation. We are no longer quite defence- 
less and our voice is being raised a little higher in 
the councils of Europe. If we had not indulged in 
an orgy of disarmament some years back, the 
European situation would be far more stable at the 
present moment and the fact that the British 
Empire is no longer a negligible factor in Euro- 
pean affairs suggests that our recent sacrifices and 
efforts have not passed unnoticed abroad. 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 


ITHE Motor Show at Earls Court is again a 

useful reminder of the old witticism that the 
roads of this country are shared by the quick and 
the dead. Like every general assertion, this state- 
ment needs a great deal of qualification before it 
becomes true. But, as a loose and general state- 
ment of fact, it is largely unassailable. Anyone 
who goes to the Motor Show is quite bewildered 
by the variety and excellence of the cars displayed. 
He may be comforted by the realisation that this 
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country is now in the first rank of producers and 
manufacturers. Whatever sort of motor car 
you want and whatever sort of price you are pre- 
pared to pay, you can find among English cars 
the best and most efficient of its kind. 


English cars, especially the cheaper sort of car 
in which the great majority of us travel, have 
acquired the habit of taking you there and getting 
you back without any serious trouble. They have 
become as nearly fool-proof as any mechanical con- 
trivance of this character can ever be. The grind- 
ing and laceration and strident complainings of 
gears are things of the past. Almost anyone, how- 
ever frail, feeble or stunted of intelligence, can get 
a modern car along the road without being con- 
spicuous among other users of the road. All this 
makes up a tale of progress on which this country 
and its motor car manufacturers and those who 
have invested their money in the manufacture of 
motor cars have every right to congratulate them- 
selves. But there is still a frightful and destructive 
weekly list of death, maiming and destruc- 
tion on the roads of this country. Statistics may 
mean anything or nothing. Comparisons of 
danger in various forms of travel have little signi- 
ficance and bring little comfort. If we are told 
that it is more dangerous to go to bed than to 
journey in a motor car because the people who die 
in bed outnumber greatly those who are killed in or 
by a motor car, the only effect of the proof of such 
a statement is to make us a little more frightened 
of going to bed and, very properly, more deter- 
mined not to put our body between the sheets before 
we have committed our soul to God. 


In much the same way, it is quite useless to 
go on repeating that speed is not in_ itself 
dangerous. Of course, the dangerous thing is 
speed in the wrong place and at the wrong time. 
Of course, it is true that one man may be travelling 
quite safely in a motor car on a first class road in 
Great Britain at 80 miles an hour, whilst another, 
going through a village or along some other part 
of the same road at 20 miles an hour, is driving 
dangerously. These things are so evident, even 
to those who have never driven a motor car, that 
they are not worth repetition. And it is impossible 
to take any accurate account of the different kinds 
of people who habitually drive motor cars. 


The perfect driver has the artistic temperament, 
just as Nelson had, and with it a swiftness of 
decision and an impregnable control of his nervous 
faculties, especially in moments of crisis, which 
Nelson also had. He is not necessarily, or prefer- 
ably, a large and powerful person, but he should 
have limbs and sinews which are capable of a 
momentary exercise of considerable force, and which 
respond very quickly to the signals from the brain. 
He should also have perfect vision and use by habit 
a philosophy which frees him from the impatience 
and irritability to which lesser beings are subject. 

There are no perfect drivers of motor cars. But 
there are a tremendous number of people who drive 
them perfectly well, generally safely, and some- 
times with consideration for others. There are too 
large a number of people who do not drive motor 
cars at all. They take them out on to the road 
and hurl them along just as other people mount a 


liorse, without any conception of what seat and 
hands mean and without the least regard for what 
the horse may think or feel about their proceed. 
ings. These butchers of motor cars, pedestrians, 
bicyclists, children, dogs and even birds are in a 
class by themselves. Nothing will teach them 
anything except death which, coming to their 
victims very often, comes too seldom to them and 
which, when it comes, comes too late to do any 
good, 

Midway between extremes there is the general 
body of motorists, a fallible but not criminal con. 
gregation of citizens who are themselves appalled 
by the toll of the roads to which they contribute a 
good deal, directly or indirectly. And they all have 


‘this in common—that if it were not for speed none 


of them would be particularly dangerous. Speed 
is the mania of a crazy world. Human beings who 
have become so saturated with toys and luxuries 
and neurotic excitements that they seem to be born 
bored, can still get a kick out of speed. In an age 
like this the power to travel fast means, in effect, 
that those who have it will use it more and more 
until the sense of caution is gone with the wind and 
speed is used in the wrong places and at the wrong 
time with, probably, a commencing impunity 
which ends in greater or less disaster. 

If everyone who drove a motor car maintained 
the golden rule of never allowing the car to take 
charge and always having it under real control, 
wherever and at whatever pace he was driving, the 
miserable statistics of people killed and injured 
would soon look less unhappy. But this sense of 
control is terribly elusive. When a horse has 
taken charge the disconcerting fact is immediately 
apparent to the rider. When a car has taken 
charge, the driver too often still believes that he is 
driving it. 

What then is to be done? No manufacturer 
could sell cars to the modern public if the cars had 
not a cruising speed of some 50 miles an hour and 
yet this sort of speed, although it can be perfectly 
safe, can also be infernally dangerous. We cannot 
for years to come turn this country into a network 
of carefully divided and shepherded racing tracks. 
Even if we could millions of us, who may or may 
not drive motor cars, would rather die in the last 
ditch than see it happen. The only remedy is the 
education of the motorist to the essential danger 
of speed in itself and the elimination of the road 
hog by sending him firmly to long terms of 
imprisonment whenever he is caught and con- 
victed. That means a force of road police so well 
instructed in the proper use of the road as to make 
sure of a reasonable amount of justice and so well 
hacked by public opinion that the prohibition of the 
road hog would not produce the same results as the 
prohibition of intoxicating liquor did in the United 
States. 


“GEMUTLICH ” 


[‘ the present unsettled state of Europe it 

becomes more than ever necessary for us to 
appreciate the point of view of other nations and 
to understand something of the conditions under 
which they live, For this reason some conclusions 
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that I came to during a recent visit to the Rhine 
may perhaps be found of interest. 

On arrival at Koblenz I was immensely struck, 
as every traveller in Germany must be, by the 
tidiness of the streets. It infected one at once, so 
that empty cigarette packets found their way into 
one’s pockets and spent matches were put back 
into the box. Such objectionable practices as 
pushing people out of the way, spitting in the 
streets and writing on the walls of lavatories 
seemed to be entirely unknown, and the general 
impression made upon one’s mind undoubtedly 
was that here at last was a town in which it would 
be pleasant to live. Since my return to England 
people to whom I mention these things imme- 
diately say: ‘‘ Oh, it’s German discipline; we 
would never stand being ordered about and 
dragooned into making the place tidy.”’ 

Remembering the litter which turns our beauty 
spots into a shame and a reproach, not to mention 
the condition of the streets and the sorry state to 
which the public reduce the Southern Railway 
carriages, I feel inclined to reply, ‘* Perhaps it 
would be a good thing if we did.’’ But in fact, as 
far as German life is concerned, these people are 
quite off the mark. It is not because the Germans 
are disciplined or bullied or ordered about that 
such a desirable state of things exists almost every- 
where, but because they are gemiitlich. 

Now in the dictionary the meaning of gemiitlich 
is given as: good-natured, genial, comfortable— 
translations which are not really adequate, for 
above all it means friendliness towards other people 
and consideration of their comfort. This is 
without doubt an admirable quality and one which 
one notices wherever one goes on the Rhine. 
Enjoyment is the order of the day—we are dull 
dogs in comparison—but not only do people refrain 
from obtaining it at the expense of others, but, 
further, whether on a Rhine steamer or at a wine 
feast, they do everything in their power to see that 
happiness is general—otherwise they would not 
enjoy themselves, for they are gemiitlich, 

Another thing that impressed me very much was 
the extraordinary state of physical fitness to which 
the youth of the country have attained. It is true 
that the other day someone expressed the opinion 
that the body could only be cultivated to such an 
extent at the expense of the mind, but then he had 
presumably never heard of ancient Greece, nor of 
ancient Rome for that matter. One thing is very 
certain: this lean toughness has been caused by 
exercise and not by lack of food, for never else- 
where have I seen people eat so heartily. 

Much credit as regards the physique of the 
nation is due to the Hitler Youth, a voluntary 
organisation concerning which, until my visit to 
Mainz, I was, like many other people, deplorably 
ignorant. Through the courtesy of the authorities 
I was able to visit the headquarters, see something 
of the boys at work and at play, and note the 
enthusiasm they all displayed. Only two criticisms 
occurred to me, and these I made quite frankly to 
the officer who was showing me round, receiving 
equally frank replies. It seemed to me that the 
training might make the boys military minded, 
but it was pointed out that only discipline, com- 
tadeship, citizenship, leadership and _ patriotism 


were inculcated. No one, I was told, ever handled 
a rifle, except on the miniature range, until the 
time came to join the army, so that our Officers’ 
Training Corps and Cadet Corps might be with 
justice considered far more warlike institutions. 
My further suggestion that some of the regulations 
might be considered to interfere a little with 
parental authority, was effectively countered by the 
remark: ‘* What about your public schools? ”’ 

I had to admit the force of this reasoning and 
retired from the lists with broken lance. 

All the people with whom I spoke, no matter 
the class from which they were sprung, seemed 
exceedingly anxious to be on good terms with 
England. Indeed Germans and English get on 
very well together, having up to a point very 
similar ideas and liking the same sort of life. No 
doubt our foreign policy puzzles them, as theirs 
puzzles us, but there certainly seems a very wide- 
spread desire to reach a friendly understanding. It 
must be realised that the present Government in 
Germany is popular with the people. It is not 
difficult to understand why. After all, before Herr 
Hitier came into power there was constant fighting 
in the streets of Mainz with the Communists, as 
there was in many other towns. Now, of course, 
tiiere is complete security, and German prestige 
has been immensely increased ; for these things all 
good citizens, whether Nazis or not, are grateful to 
the Fiihrer. 

The country is run with the efficiency one would 
expect, and such things as air-raid practices are 
conducted in the most thorough manner. A prac- 
tice took place while I was at Mainz and, though 
somewhat unfortunate to be involved in it, I could 
not withhold admiration for such disciplined 
organisation. There were two alarms. During 
the first, which lasted for three-quarters of an hour, 
I was shut up in the hotel contentedly enough, but 
the second was a different matter, for I was just 
about to change a cheque in the bank when the 
syren sounded, and I suddenly found myself } 
hustled along with some thirty others into the 
strong room. There I had to remain for half an 
hour, incidentally missing my train, and I came 
to the conclusion that people who could remain 
cheerful, friendly and amiable in surroundings so 
liable to cause claustrophobia must indeed be 


gemitlich. F. H. MELLOR. 


Sixth Impression. 


SCHOOLS 
OF HELLAS 


AN ESSAY ON ANCIENT GREEK EDUCATION 
By 
K. J. FREEMAN, 
Scholar of Winchester and of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With fourteen reproductions of 
Greek vases on terra-cotta paper 
We have nothing but praise.—The Times 
The book is a masterpiece.—Morning Post 
This fine discriminating essay.—Daily Telegraph 
Full of freshness and the joy of life—The Guardian 
The best account in English.—Saturday Review 


Price 7/6 net. 
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Books of The Day 


BIBLE AS LITERATURE 


(HE BIBLE, through its translations into many 

tongues, still continues to hold pride of place 
among the best-sellers of every variety of book. 
But it is also true that in certain parts of the 
world—in this country among others—it is no 
longer so widely read as it once used to be. This, 
of course, is largely due to a general feeling of 
disillusionment following upon the conclusion of 
the Great War. That upheaval, too, produced its 
own manifestations of new ideals and new stan- 
dards of taste in almost every sphere of human 
activity, and with these changes also a certain 
impatience with the accepted traditions of the past. 
The brave new generation would receive nothing 
on trust: everything had to be tested by its own 
standards, and the mere fact that something had 
been treasured by the past was almost enough to 
make its claims to fame suspect. Thus it has 
come about that in both its literary and spiritual 
appeal the Bible to-day no longer stands quite 
where it did among us. There must be many who 
regard this modern neglect of the Bible from the 
point of view expressed by Mr. Laurence Binyon 
in his introduction to Mr. E. Sutherland Bates’ 
edition of the Scriptures, ‘‘ The Bible Designed 
to.be read as Literature ’’ (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) : 
‘a voluntary starving of the mind and an 
impoverishment of the spirit which seems an 
incredible folly.’ And there is force, too, in Mr. 
Binyon’s argument that the literary and spiritual 
appeal of the Scriptures cannot wholly be 
separated. ‘‘ Can it be supposed,”’ he asks, ‘‘ that 
the words which have carried hope and awe, forti- 
tude and consolation, into the minds of English 
people for so many generations would have had 
anything like the same virtue and power if they 
had not been shaped into a noble and unforgettable 
form? Who can measure the loss in that virtue 
and power if William Tyndale and the translators 
of the Authorized Version who built on his mag- 
nificent foundations had not possessed so wonderful 
a sense of rhythm in language? Who can say 
how much of the very ‘ meaning ’ communicated 
is communicated by that rhythm? And, indeed, 
to make a rigid division between the sacred and the 
secular is surely to impoverish both.” 


It is in the traditional mode of the Bible’s pre- 
sentment that Mr. Binyon, like Mr. Bates, sees the 
main obstacles to its proper understanding and 
appreciation in a more critical age, and it has been 
Mr. Bates’ object to remove those obstacles by pre- 
senting the text ‘‘in as enjoyable and under- 
standable a form as possible.’’ Mr. Bates, of 
course, is not the first to attempt a work of this 
kind. He had predecessors in the ambitious task 
he set himself in W. L. Courtney and R. G. 
Moulton. But his literary edition of the Bible is 
incomparably better and more attractive than those 
which have preceded it. And for its success, so 
far as excellent type and general production are 
concerned, the publishers, Messrs. Heinemann, 
must be accorded their full share of praise. 


In this edition the arrangement of the Biblical 
books is by time and subject matter. Prose is 
printed as prose, verse as verse, drama as drama, 
The spelling and punctuation are modernised; 
genealogies and repetitions are omitted, as well as 
the whole of Chronicles, the lesser Epistles and 
certain unimportant passages. The Authorized 
Version is followed in both the Old and New 
Testaments, except in the case of Proverbs, Job, 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs, in which the 
Revised Version is produced. It is emphasised 
that this is an edition for reading and enjoyment, 
not for theological or reference purposes. The 
paper on which the book is printed is of fine 
quality and easily handled, the type employed is 
large, and all the divisions and sub-divisions have 
been clearly and aptly captioned. Finally, each 
book is introduced by a brief but helpful note 
explaining its contents and conveying any 
information there may be as to its origins. 


When a very difficult task has been so admirably 
performed as it has been in this case by Mr. Bates, 
one is a little diffident in suggesting possibilities 
of criticism. But it does seem likely that some of 
the readers will, from an esthetic and literary point 
of view if no other, deplore Mr. Bates’ recourse to 
mere “ selections ’’ from the Gospel according to 
Luke, even while agreeing with him that the 
Gospel according to Mark is the earliest and most 
authoritative of all the Gospels. 


STORY OF GERMANY’S AIRSHIPS 


Captain Ernest A. Lehmann lost his life 
as the result of the disaster to the Hindenburg 
at Lakehurst in May last. He had been associated 
with German airships since the very earliest days, 
working alongside Count Zeppelin and Dr. Hugo 
Eckener and commanding airships both in peace 
and war. At the time of his death he was the 
senior commander of the airship company formed 
to operate commercial air services between Germany 
and America. He had captained the Hindenburg 
during the greater number of the fifty-five flights 
she had made prior to the disaster at Lakehurst. 
He had great faith in the German airship, as the 
book now published posthumously under his name 
(‘‘ Zeppelin,’ in collaboration with Leonhard 
Adelt, with a preface and final chapter by 
Commander Charles E. Rosendahl, Longmans, 
translated by Jay Dratler, 15s.) clearly indicates. 
This book deals with airship history in other 
countries besides Germany, but naturally its main 
interest lies in Captain Lehmann’s long and varied 
personal experience with the earliest and latest 
types of German airships. Till the disaster to the 
Hindenburg it almost seemed as if Germany had 
discovered some special secret for securing 
immunity to these monsters of the air. Captain 
Lehmann himself attributed this immunity more 
prosaically to ‘‘ never exceeding the limits of 
violating the laws of science,’’? though he also 
admitted that ‘‘ the airship must have luck.’’ In 
his last few conscious moments before he died he 
appears to have been completely bewildered as to 
how the disaster had happened, but the subsequent 
inquiry seems to have left no room for doubt that 
it was due to St. Elmo’s fire and the escape of 
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hydrogen from a gasbag. Commander Rosendahl 
in his final chapter suggests that if the United 
States Government lifts the embargo on helium the 
airship still has a great future before it. What 
seems certain is that no precautions the wit of man 
can devise can give absolute immunity to any air- 
ships using hydrogen. That may be a sad 
commentary on the enthusiasm that Captain 
Lehmann brought to his career of splendid achieve- 
ment, but it in no way lessens the interest of his 
peace and war time experiences as set out so 
modestly yet vividly in this posthumous book. 


MORE PERFUME FROM PROVENCE 


Those who enjoyed Lady Fortescue’s previous 
book, ‘‘ Perfume From Provence,”’ will not hesi- 
tate to read its equally fragrant sequel, ‘* Sunset 
House: More Perfume from Provence ’’ (Black- 
wood, with frontispiece and jacket by E. H. 
Shepard, 8s. 6d.). Here is the same gay humour, 
the same delight in the foibles of humanity and 
in the beauties of Nature, the same delicate art in 
picturing a scene, the same skill in transforming 
the apparently trivial into matters that excite the 
sympathetic thrills of her readers. The book tells 
of all the adventures in acquiring, rebuilding and 
occupying her “‘ little Sunset House of hearts 
standing all alone,”’ and through these adventures 
we are given glimpses into the life and character 
of the people of Provence. Altogether a book that 
can truly be described by that somewhat 
overworked epithet—charming. 


MR. ERIC PARKER’S MEMOIRS 


Mr. Eric Parker is believed to have incorporated 
some at least of the story of his early years in that 
notable public school novel of his, ‘‘ Playing 
Fields.”’ In his intensely human autobiography, 
now published under the title ‘‘ Memory Looks 
Forward ’’ (Seeley Service, illustrated, 18s.), he 
starts with the year 1899, when he became engaged 
to his wife and had definitely entered upon his 
career as a journalist. The book traces that career 
through its various phases from work on the old 
St. James Gazette and Spectator to the editorship 
of the Country Gentleman and Gamekeeper, and 
finally to the Editor-in-chief of The Field and of 
the Lonsdale Library. It also reveals the very 
hard work and special qualities of heart and mind 
that have gone to the winning of the very dis- 
tinguished position Mr. Parker now holds in the 
journalistic world and in the spheres of sport and 
country pursuits: Busy as he has always been 
as a journalist, he has yet found time to write 
novels and a number of books on sporting and 
country subjects that have earned the warm appre- 
ciation of a wide public. The story of some of 
these books is told in these memoirs. There is 
also an interesting account of his war work, first 
on rather dull routine military duties and ultimately 
as a member of the War Office Propaganda 
Department. The last seven chapters of his book 
are devoted to a record of his spiritualistic 
experiences: conversations with his much loved 
wife who had ‘‘ passed on ’’ and others. ‘‘ I have 
been asked to give a message,” he says, ‘‘ and I 
give it with all humility and trust.” 


NEW NOVELS 

Mr. John Masefield has definitely provoked 
controversy in his new novel ‘‘ The Square Peg or 
the Gun Fella’? (Heinemann). Fox-hunting 
enthusiasts will resent the implied and actual criti- 
cism both of their sport and ot the intelligence and 
humanity of its followers. Others, again, may 
hotly contest the dogma that Mr. Masefieid appears 
to tavour that ‘‘ the countryside, drained of its 
best blood, (has) fallen into bad hands,” and is 
in sore need of the strong reforming hand. 
Mr. Masefield’s arms-manufacturing hero is “* the 
square peg,’’ ‘‘the gun fella’? who proceeds to rub 
up his country neighbours the wrong way, and 
though Mr. Masefiela here and there seems to indi- 
cate that it might have been better if his hero had 
been endowed with more tact, his sympathies are 
obviously with him. Controversy apart, this is a 
fine tale in the best Masefield manner: the narra- 
tive flows easily and swiftly, the style is beyond 
reproach, and the humour and satire, where they 
intrude, touched with the gentle sensitiveness of 
the poet. 

Mr. Gilbert Frankau has now written his six- 
teenth novel and the last of these novels, ‘‘ The 
Dangerous Years’’ (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.), is the 
most ambitious of them all in its attempt to mirror 
a broad and varied pattern of English life over a 
period, pre-war and post-war, of twenty-five years. 
Whether Mr. Frankau’s readers will regard it as 
his best book is perhaps another matter. There 
will probably be some who think that he has never 
written, and is unlikely ever to write, anything 
better than ‘‘ Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant.” 
But that is by the way. In this new book there are 
undoubtedly many excellencies, and the story 
affords plenty of scope for Mr. Frankau’s gifts 
both for bright dialogue and for convincing pre- 
sentment of character. Never, perhaps, has Mr. 
Frankau displayed a keener insight into feminine 
character than in his portrayal of the central figure 
in his story, Lady Charlotte Carteret, haunted by 
an unfortunate infatuation which is to cause her 
much searchings of heart. The hunting scenes, 
too, are vivid and exciting enough to please any 
lover of the chase. 

Miss Eleanor Dunbar Hall showed something of 
the qualities of a realist in her ‘‘Tambour Terrace.”’ 
In her new book ‘‘ Dauntless Needle ’’ (Harrap) 
the realist is still there getting her effects with the 
same quiet confident ease of style. It is a study 
mainly of a resolute woman who puts romance 
away from her and labours steadfastly at her dress- 
making business for the sake of those dependent 
on her, seeing at long last some of her thwarted 
hopes fulfilled in the career and happiness of her 
great-niece. Miss Hall has painted this portrait 
with rare judgment and artistry and has given us 
a book even better than ‘‘ Tambour Terrace.” 

Miss Jane Lane has obviously made a very close 
study of English history in the seventeenth century 
in preparing her lively Cavalier romance ‘‘Sir 
Devil-May-Care’’ (Methuen). Her hero is a 
Cornish squire who throws in his lot with the King 
in his quarrel with Parliament. Brave and reck- 
less, he is worshipped by the men he leads, and no 
woman can resist his love-making. Adventure of 
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HEATH CRANTON Ltd. 
MEMORIES FRESH AND SALT 


for other quiet people and fishermen. 
R. D’OYLY HEMINGWAY 
(‘* Hafren ”’) 


Author of ‘‘ Fly Fishing for Trout,” etc. 6s. net. 


THROUGH NORTH WALES 


ON HORSEBACK 
HOPE HEWETT 
Foreword by H. F. CROWTHER-SMITH, Editor 
of “The Horse.” 4 Photographs and 12 Maps. 
5s. net. 


CLOWNING THROUGH 


FRANK FOSTER (Ring Master, Bertram Mills’ 
Circus), in collaboration with 
W. G. BOSWORTH, 


Author of ‘“‘ Wagon Wheels,” etc. Foreword by 
LADY ELEANOR SMITH, and 19 Drawings 
specially prepared by CLIFFORD HALL. 


3s. 6d. net. 
STORM WARRIORS OF THE 


SUFFOLK COAST 


ERNEST READ COOPER, F.S.A 
(‘‘ Suffolk Coast ny 


Foreword the of the Royal National 
_ Lifeboat Institution. With a Chart. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GATEWAY 
“Pen Pictures from Gibraltar and Southern Spain. 
WYNDHAM DISNEY-ROEBUCK. 


*.Frontispiece in 3 colours and 5 black and white 
drawings. 6d. net. 


TICK .... TOCK 
—a story of the Clock World. 
FLEUR CHARLEY 
144 Illustrations by RAINE INGLIS. 3s. 6d. net. 


DEVONSHIRE FOLK 
Stories from remote villages, farms and hills. 
WILL SHERRACOMBE, 

Author of “ * Devon Exmoor,” ‘‘ Down Under,” 
ete. 3s. 6d. net. 


DOWN A DEVONSHIRE LANE 
 —and other poems. 
By ETHEL IRESON. 


FICTION 7s. 6d. net. 


-DOCTOR’S DAY 
By CLARA MARTIN, — 
_ Author of ‘‘ The Spanish Dress,”’ ete. 
~ Doreen Walls in the ‘ “Sunday Times ” 
‘Well told . . you will enjoy it? 


Saturday Review ”’: A splendid portrayer of 
. character. anda writer who can tell a tale simply 
~~and charmingly.” 


-*"Aberdeen Press and Journal 
achievement.” 


THE LITTLE BACHELOR 


—a Story of the Shropshire Deserts. 
ELSIE M. JACOBS. Just ready. 


TO ERR IS HUMAN 
MAUDE CLAYTON PALMER, 
Author of “‘ The Story of Angelina Wacks,” etc 


2s. 6d. net. 


An outstanding. 


6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


all kinds is his breath of life. When captured at 
last by the Roundheads he makes good his escape 
to pursue adventure on the Continent till England 
is once more under a King. Then in the end 
death claims him as the result of a duel. It isa fine 
and stirring story full of incident and colour. 

Mrs. Edith Roberts has selected Puerto Rico for 
the background of her story of mixed marriage 
(‘‘ Candle in the Sun, Harrap, 8s. 6d.). It isa tale 
of inevitable conflict between American and Latin- 
American ideals, customs and general outlook. 
That conflict and all the detail of an unusval 
environment are set out by Mrs. Roberts with a 
skill that is impressive. 

To some it is given to command success, to 
others to endure defeat without complaint. The 
humble heroine of Mrs. Norah Lofts’ latest book 
‘* White Hell of Pity ’? (Methuen) belongs to the 
latter category. She may struggle hard, but the 
world has no place for her. And in the end she 
recognises the futility of living. It is a tragic 
moving tale whose poignancy is enhanced by the 
quiet restraint of its telling. 

For a first novel, ‘‘ The Rhubarb Tree,’’ by 
Kenneth Allott and Stephen Tait (Cresset Press) 
has exceptional merits. The story may be more 
than a little fantastic, but it is entertainingly writ- 
ten, with a light satirical touch. The account of 
what goes on in Dr. Rumble’s celebrated mental 
home for the very rich is very amusing and in their 
impressario De Villiers, who successfully intro- 
duces a bedroom scene into a modern Miracle play, 
the joint authors have created a character as much 
alive as he is mirth-provoking. 

‘“The House in Spitalfields,’ by George 
Wolfenden (Hurst & Blackett) is a colourful tale 
with a romantic setting and a rather unexpected 
exciting twist. From an ancient Huguenot 
Weavers’ colony in Spitalfields we are transported 
to Norfolk and the East Coast and a famous 
Piccadilly hotel, and towards the end _ the story 
develops into a genuine thriller. 

Mr. Nelson Mapple in his ‘‘ Bye-bye Black- 
beard *’ (Hurst & Blackett) indulges his bent for 
light, rollicking farce. It is a farcical, amusing 
story with a philandering Mayor and a love-lorn 
Headmistress of « young ladies’ seminary unwit- 
tingly providing most of the fun. 

Mr. Frederick R. Bechdolt is a writer who 
specialises in the writing of Wild West stories and 
in ‘‘ The Tree of Death’? (Hurst & Blackett, 
3s. 6d.), he gives us all the ingredients for an 
interesting and exciting yarn of this kind; ruthless 
villains, a gallant hero and charming heroine, with 
dark plots hatched within the sinister shadow of a 
mysterious tree and with the villains ultimately all 
brought to book. 

Personal Combat,’’ by Elliott Arnold 
(Constable) is a clever study in the making of what 
is known on the other side of the Atlantic as a 
“tough guy.’’ The hero has the misfortune of 
cruel and unsympathetic parents and fate decrees 
that in early life he should twice be charged with 


dishonesty for some other person’s misdeeds. 


This destroys his will to go straight. He becomes 
a policeman and detective, takes bribes and 
becomes brutal and overbearing, double-crossing 
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his companions in crime and murdering two of 
them. Then when engaged in collecting ‘‘dough” 
for himself he falls a victim to gunmen and, 
ironically, is posthumously awarded the Medal for 
Valour. It is a quick-actioned, gripping story, 
remarkable for the piquant contrasts it affords 
between the real and reputed character of the 
“tough guy ”’ hero. 

Mr. Norman Berrow, as an expert in the provid- 
ing of thrills, takes considerable trouble in 
arranging his setting and gathering the right kind 
of cast for the playing of his drama. He thus 
ensures that his crimes and mysteries shall not 
appear in any way far-fetched. With the kind of 
‘bright party ’’ assembled for the purposes of his 
story, ‘‘ One Thrilling Night’? (Ward, Lock), 
anything might well have happened, and so we go 
on to read first of a jewel theft and then of a murder. 
The mystery surrounding these unpleasant happen- 
ings is skilfully handled, so as to grow more and 
more complicated till everything is straightened 
out in the final chapter. It is a spirited, vigorously 
written tale, 

Mr. Henry W. Clune has chosen for the title of 
his novel the words, ‘‘ The Good Die Poor "’ 
(Methuen). They are the sentiments of his far- 
from-good hero, a journalist who thrives on graft 
and corruption in his American town. He cer- 
tainly has a way with him, this hero, and even 
when fortune seems to have handed him a ‘* raw 
deal’’ he gets out of his difficulties by publishing 
a series of articles disclosing the secrets of the 
Mayor who has let him down. He makes no 
attempt to be faithful to his wife, and the story 
ends with him setting forth on yet another 
amorous adventure. Obviously he is never likely 
to die poor through the pursuit of virtue. Still, his 
story, crisply and starkly told, makes racy reading. 

-Crime detectors in fiction are usually either 
representatives of Scotland Yard or amateur sleuths 
with a special flair for criminology. One would 
not normally expect to find that flair among the 
staff of a girls’ school, but Miss Edith Pickering 
makes it all quite conceivable in her well-staged 
and pleasantly complicated ‘* Murder of a Head- 
mistress ’’ (Longmans). As the Headmistress is 
a far from lovable character, her demise is not one 
over which to shed any tears. The murderer, how- 
ever, has to. be found and, when the _ police 
inquiries have reached a deadlock, the solution of 
the mystery is discovered by one bright young 
member of the school staff in collaboration with a 
colleague who has been aiding her in her sleuthing. 

Those.who read Miss Josephine Bell’s brilliantly 
Written Murder in ‘Hospital,’’ will 
welcome the reappearance of some of its characters 
in her new book, “ Death on the Borough 
Council "’ (Longmans). If this second book is not 
quite so good as Miss Bell’s previous one, it has its 
own distinctive merits: the story runs easily, the 
characters are deftly drawn and the mystery 
cunningly sustained to the surprise ending. 

Mr. Cecil M. Wills exhibits both a high degree 
of ingenuity and a lively sense of the dramatic in 
planning the developments of his murder mystery, 
“On the Night in Question ”? (Hodder & Stough- 
ton). The story opens with the discovery of blood 
dripping from the roof of a lift in a block of expen- 


sive flats. Having thus established a grip on his 
readers’ interest at the very start, Mr. Wills pro- 
ceeds to maintain it to the finish, with fresh 
developments following closely one upon another. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


‘* What Next, O Duce?” by Beatrice Basker- 
ville (Longman’s, 10s. 6d.). 

‘* The Life and Death of a Spanish Town,”’ by 
Elliot Paul (Peter Davies, 8s. 6d.). 


‘‘ Battlings with Sea Monsters,” by F. A. 
Mitchell-Hedges (Duckworth, 15s.). 

Charles Darwin,’” by Geoffrey West (Rout- 
ledge, 15s.). 

“Von Hiigel and Tyrrell,” by M. D. Petre 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.). 

Portraits of a Lifetime,’’ by Jacques-Emile 
Blanche, translated by Walter Clement (Dent, 
18s.). 

‘* All Change Here,”” by Albert Jarosy, trans- 


lated by Violet M. Macdonald (Longmans, 
I2s. 6d.). 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS . 


Robert Hale will shortly publish a book by Lord 
Clonmore dealing with the Pontificate of Pius XI. 
This will be entitled ‘* Pope Pius XI and World 
Peace: Authentic Biography.” 

Jonathan Cape have almost ready a biography of 
Louisa Duchess of Albany, who married the exiled 
Stuart, Prince Charles Edward, in 1772. This has 
been written by Miss Margaret Mitchiner and will 
appear under the title ‘* No Crown for the Queen.”’ 

Hodder & Stoughton announce for next month 
Pericles,’ by Mr. Compton Mackenzie. 

Among the Oxford University Press’ forth- 
coming publications will be ‘* The Atlantic and 
Emancipation,’” by Mr. H. A. Wyndham, a sequel 
to the same author’s previous book on the slave 
trade, The Atlantic and Slavery.”’ 

In November the Argonaut Press will bring out 
“The Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher,’’ in 
two volumes, by V. Stefansson. This will be 
followed by ‘*‘ Northern Najd or the Travels of 
Carlo Guarmani in <Arabia,”’ edited by Mr. 
Douglas Carruthers. 

‘French Introspectives from Montaigne to 
Andre Gide,’’ by Professor P. Mansell Jones, will 
be coming at an early date from the Cambridge 
University Press. 

Freya Stark's new book, ‘‘ Baghdad Sketches,” 
will be issued by John Murray on October 26th. 

Hodder & Stoughton. launched -on October 
[8th a new series called ‘“The Black Jacket Books’’ 
costing two shillings each. The selection is 
catholic—travel, biography, fiction, natura! 
history, oratory—something for all tastes. The first 
batch includes the late Lord Grey of Fallodon’s 
delightful account of the birds he loved to watch 
until blindness robbed him of that satisfaction and 
he could distinguish them only by their songs; 
Mr. J. M. Scott’s ‘‘ Gino Watkins ’’; James 
Hilton’s famous novel ‘‘ Good-bye Mr. Chips ”’; 
and Earl Baldwin's speeches under the title ‘‘This 
Torch of Freedom.”’ 
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Round the Empire 


DEFENCE IN PACIFIC 


USTRALIAN interest has been aroused by 
the report of the Admiralty’s intention to 
transfer the ‘‘Queen Elizabeth”’ class of battle- 
ships to Singapore within the next year or so. If 
this reported intention is carried out, it will be, it 
is pointed out, the first time that a British battle- 
fleet is in a locality from which it can play an 
active part in the local defence of the Common- 
wealth. The Sydney Bulletin does not anticipate 
that the five ships will be despatched till vessels 
now on the stocks are nearer completion, and, when 
they are despatched to Singapore, it looks forward 
to their being supported by at least a cruiser 
squadron of half a dozen ships, an aircraft-carrier, 
four or five destroyer flotillas, minesweepers and 
at least eight submarines. With such a force 
Singapore would then, it says, become a naval 
station comparable in ship strength with the major 
stations of the Channel and the Mediterranean and 
capable of barring large-scale naval invasion of 
the Commonwealth by any single Power. 

** By 1940,’ the Bulletin goes on to say, ‘‘ the 
naval situation in the Pacific should be satisfac- 
tory ; but Australia is doing less than its fair share. 
It has one modern 7,000-ton cruiser. Every other 
vessel it owns is obsolescent. The Australian 
navy has not nearly the fighting power it had in 
1913. Its army, painfully recruited by the volun- 
tary system, is not at present large enough to allow 
of a division being maintained in the field. Its 
air force is growing, but at the moment is probably 
unequal to that of Siam. ‘Its roads were not built 
for defensive purposes. Its railways are a jumble 
of gauges placed in positions which—as Chauvel 
and other authorities have pointed out—are highly 
vulnerable. Coast defence guns for the whole 
Commonwealth would be considered inadequate for 
a second-rate European port. Nearly four years 
ago the Defence Department issued this announce- 
ment: ‘ Guns and ammunition for the first stages 
of the defences of the main ports are now being 
manufactured by the Munitions Supply Board, and 
it is expected that the first consignment of guns 
will be finished next year.’ The first anti-aircraft 
gun was completed only the other day, and the 
Minister has suddenly discovered that there is a 
need for minesweepers, minelayers and harbour 
booms. 

“* British expenditure on fortifications, aircraft 
and naval bases in the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
will have reached £30,000,000 by 1940 at latest. 
The Afrikanders are fortifying Robben Island and 
Simonstown, spending £10,000,000 on their prin- 
cipal port, ‘‘ in case the Suez Canal is blocked,”’ 
training many pilots and mechanics, using only 
civic aircraft that can be converted into fighters 
and bombers in a few hours, and building a 1,400- 
mile national highway from Cape Town to 
Zululand, partly for the defence of their south-east 
coast. They always had a serviceable army, and 
they are improving that. Australia is never likely 
to be asked to send warships to the North Sea 


again, but it may be fairly expected to equip itself 
with surface and underwater craft, warplanes, 
tanks, artillery, machine-guns, rifles, munitions 
and trained men sufficient, in concert with other 
nations of the British Commonwealth, to defend 
this continent and those other nations, especially 
Maoriland, if they are attacked and Australia is 
spared. And no feather-headed politicians with 
crazy ideas about Fascism being the only enemy 
(there isn’t enough in Australia to fill a fire-bucket) 
should be permitted to stand in the way of its 
getting these requirements in the shortest possible 
time.” 


COMMONWEALTH ELECTIONS 


The Commonwealth elections are fixed for to-day 
(October 23) and the results will be awaited with 
much interest in other parts of the Empire as well 
as in Australia itself. Mr. Lyons and the United 
Australia Party are hopeful that the electorate will 
show itself duly grateful to them for the remark- 
able recovery that has been made in the last six 
years from the depressed conditions that prevailed 
in 1931 when Mr. Lyons first came into power. 
That gratitude was displayed in the results of the 
1934 election, when prosperity had already begun 
to set in, and the following three years have wit- 
nessed the rise of that prosperity, so the Federal 
Treasurer claimed in his last Budget, to a level 
never before attained in Australian history. The 
United Australian Party have, therefore, solid 
ground on which to found their expectations. 
But electorates all the world over are notoriously 
apt to be swayed more by a desire for change than 
by feelings of gratitude for benefits conferred. In 
the recent Victorian elections Mr. Dunstan did not 
get the mandate, which apparently he hoped for 
when asking for a dissolution, but perhaps it was 
not altogether without significance that Labour in 
that election slightly increased its strength. In 
the Commonwealth elections all the Ministers are 
opposed, and so far four Labour candidates have 
been returned unopposed. Altogether there are 192 
candidates for 74 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives and a voteless Northern Territory seat. While 
there is only one Communist candidate standing, 
there are several Social Crediters competing for 
election, particularly in New South Wales and 
Queensland. _‘ Fifty-eight candidates have been 
nominated for 19 seats in the Commonwealth 
Senate, and here again there are several Social 
Crediters. 


GERMAN COLONIAL CLAIMS 


Mr. te Water’s ‘‘ indiscretion ’’ has had an 
extraordinary sequel. The Congress of the 
Transvaal Nationalist Party, who are supporters 
of Dr. D. F. Malan, Leader of the official South 
African Opposition, recently passed a resolution 
requesting the Union Government without delay 
to direct the attention of Geneva to the question 
of the possession of territory in Africa by the 
European Powers with a view to discussion with 
Germany and Italy and the finding of a satisfactory 
solution of the colonial question. Mr. J. P 
Strydom, leader of the Party in the Transvaal, 
made a speech on the occasion in which he said: 
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‘We shall not lift a finger to prevent Germany 
taking back South-West Africa if she insists upon 
it. We Afrikaners will not fire a single shot 
against the Germans if they try to get their former 
colony back.’’ Sir Abe Bailey, in an interview 
with Reuter, expressed great surprise at Mr. 
Strydom’s speech and went on to say that he was 
sure Dr. Malan ‘‘ would not approve of the 
betrayal of our own countrymen settled in South- 
West Africa.’’ This interview and the sensation 
caused by Mr. Strydom’s speech and the Transvaal 
resolution at last forced a statement from Dr. 
Malan. In this he said he regarded South-West 
Africa as geographically and economically part of 
South Africa, with which its future was bound up. 
‘** As the majority of people in that territory come 
from the Union,’’ Dr. Malan added, ‘‘ a new and 
serious racial problem will be created there if the 
country is returned to Germany. A condition 
created since the Union accepted the Mandate 
cannot be ignored—namely, that all the people of 
South-West Africa have adopted Union citizen- 
ship and the majority of them are burghers of the 
Union. The policy of South Africa should be to 
try to obtain co-operation with Germany with a 
view to a friendly solution under which the future 
of South-West Africa would be vested in the 
Union. We must, through the League, and by 
other means, give moral support to a scheme that 
will satisfy Germany’s colonial needs.’’ What the 
last sentence means, only Dr. Malan knows. 

The importation of Nazi propaganda publica- 
tions and pamphlets, which has assumed 
considerable proportions, is receiving the attention 
of authorities in South-West Africa (states the 
correspondent of The Cape Argus in Windhoek). 
“‘ Previously such publications were sent through 
the post, but now they are being displayed and 
sold in bookshops. It is expected that under the 
powers granted to the Administrator by the 
Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, action will 
be taken against importers and distributors.”’ 


SHOULDN’T PRETORIA TELL ? 


Following on the “‘ indiscretion ’’ of Mr. C. te 
Water, the Union’s High Commissioner in 
London, the Cape Argus published a leader under 
the heading ‘‘ Shouldn’t Pretoria tell ?’’ Little, it 
said, is heard from official sources in Pretoria of 
the part which South Africa plays in these highly 
important matters, both political and economic; 
and such information as can be gleaned from 
authoritative summaries issued, for instance, in 
Geneva, is inevitably a few months late by the time 
it comes to South African knowledge. The fact, 
also, that many Union spokesmen, particularly at 
League of Nations deliberations, remain overseas 
in their diplomatic posts robs the Union public of 
personal contact, through public meetings and the 
like, with those who have had to put South Africa's 
case and to vote in her name. The countries 
of Europe may well have an opposite cause for 
complaint, the flooding of too much limelight upon 
the every act and word of their representatives. But 
'gnorance is liable to be the worse fault in a demo- 
Cracy, and it seems a reasonable request that the 
External Affairs Department should take system- 


atic pains—as far as national interests permit—to 
keep the public au courant with South Africa’s 
policy, especially during the long months of 
parliamentary vacation. Representations have 
apparently been made, with little effect, directly to 
the Government on several previous occasions. 
One more appeal, coming close upon the shock of 
Mr. te Water’s “‘ personal ’’ observations, may 
meet with greater success. The answer to ‘‘Should 
Pretoria Tell ?”’ is ‘* Yes—within reason.”’ 


ENLARGING DURBAN HARBOUR 


A comprehensive scheme for the development 
of Durban harbour was agreed upon at a confer- 
ence of railway authorities and local interests at 
Durban recently. Under the scheme six new deep- 
water berths, capable of handling the largest ocean 
liners in the African trade, will be provided by the 
construction of a new wharf. The new wharf will 
extend 1,980 feet on its longer side and 1,700 feet 
on its shorter. It will be 675 feet wide, and four 
capacious sheds will be erected on it, two on each 
side. Once work is started it will be pushed ahead 
as rapidly as possible, and it is anticipated that all 
six berths will be available within five years. As 
each berth is completed it will be made available 
for ships, and it is probable that two at least will be 
ready for use 18 months after the start has been 
made. The scheme will have to be approved by 
the Union Parliament. 


CANADA’S RADIO STATIONS 


A new era in Canadian, and therefore in 
Imperial, broadcasting is being opened up by the 
erection of two new 50,000 watt transmitters near 
Toronto and near Montreal. The development, 
which owes much to the inspiration of Major 
Gladstone-Murray, late of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, has been undertaken in order that 
there might be preserved for Canada, cheek by 
jowl as she is with an America where radio develop- 
ment has reached a high level of perfection, a 
medium of national utility and national culture. 
A second consideration has been the need for 
serving distant rural and mining communities. 
It is expected that the two stations will be finished 
before the end of this year, and two others in the 
Maritimes and in the West are planned to follow. 
In some respects this year’s new transmitters will 
be the finest in the world. The tubes, indeed, will 
be the largest in North America. They are rated 
at 100 kilowatts, cooled by circulating distilled 
water, and costing £600 each. They are typical 
of the work which is being devoted to the stations 
as a whole. In each case the “‘ antenna”? is a 
single tower, 640 feet high, and the transmitter 
building, housing machinery and operators, forms 
a component part. Buried in the ground below 
are more than nineteen miles of copper wire, laid 
out like the spokes of a wheel with the tower at the 
hub. One hundred and twenty of these spokes 
will each be 600 feet long, with shorter ones placed 
between each spoke. 


Everything metal in the transmitter building is 
electrically connected with the ground system— 
even water pipes and metal window frames. To 
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ensure continuity of service, all the electrical instal- 
lations in the transmitter building are in duplicate, 
so that if one fails the other system can be switched 
in with hardly an interruption in the programme 
being broadcast. Power for operating the trans- 
mitter roughly equals the amount necessary to run 
four hundred and fifty good-size home electric 
stoves. From the point of view of appearances the 
transmitters will leave nothing to be desired. The 
control rooms will have one entire side of glass 
brick, and a feature of the interior decoration will 
be a largé conventionalised map of Canada done in 
coloured asphalt tiles on the floor of. the control 
rooms. The names of the cities with radio stations 
are to be inlaid. An eye to the future has induced 
the designers to take possible aeroplane traffic into 
account. Each transmitter stands in fifty acres of 
land, isolated from the highways, power lines and 
dwellings, while the tall antenna towers have lights 
at every 100-foot level on every side, so as to be 
fully visible to aviators at night. 


THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


Canada is justly proud of its progress and does 
not believe in hiding its shining light under a 
bushel. Accordingly its High Commissioner in 
London is now distributing to the principal public 
libraries in Great Britain, presentation copies of the 
1937 issue of the Canada Year Book. The new issue 
of the Year Book (price $1.50 post free King’s 
Printer, Ottawa), is a volume of eleven hundred 
and twenty-six pages, containing several illustra- 
tions and maps, together with an index. The Year 
Book covers the usual ground, but many of the 
chapters have been largely rewritten, particular 
mention being made of Chapter I, dealing with the 
physiography of the country, to which a special 
section on Economic Geology has been added. A 
special article on the “‘ Fauna of Canada ”’ appears 
in the new issue, whilst the result of the Quin- 
quennial Census of 1936 are included with the 
population statistics in Chapter V; and a special 
section on ‘‘ Occupations of the Canadian People”’ 
is given in Chapter IV. Agricultural statistics of 
the Quinquennial Census appear in Chapter VIII, 
which also includes a_ short article on 
Agricultural Progress in Canada and _ the 
Dominion Experimental Farms System.’’ The 
statistics concerned with the new Departments of 
Transport and of Mines and Resources have been 
revised and recast. Particularly, Chapter XVIII, 
Transport and Communications, has been entirely 
re-drafted. A section on ‘‘The Press”’ is included 
at the close of the chapter. In the Public Finance 
chapter, there is a new summary of the Dominion 
Government Tax System as existing in July, 1936. 
The important section on Subsidies and Loans to 
the Provinces has also been expanded. Chapter 
XXII, Currency and Banking, has been recast and 
contains an explanation of the operations of the 
Bank of Canada. Among the illustrations in the 
new volume are the official portraits of King 
George and Queen Elizabeth, whilst there is also 
a reproduction of the official photograph of the 
ceremony in Westminster Abbey, together with 
an excerpt of His Majesty’s address to his people, 
broadcast on May 12th, 1987. 


AIR PROGRESS 


October has witnessed another important step 
in air communication between England and the 
outer Empire, regular services by Empire flying. 
boat having now come into operation on the 
England-India route. The new flying-boat route 
from Alexandria to Karachi proceeds via Lake 
Galilee, Lake Habbaniyeh (Baghdad), Basra, 
Bahrein, Dabai (on the Persian Gulf) and Gwadur, 
Onward from Karachi the Empire service, as at 
present flown, proceeds to the Far East and 
Australia by means of the existing landplane route. 
Further changes in Empire services, including 
increases in frequency, will follow in the near 
future, and flying-boat operation will be extended 
across India and then on to the Far East and later 
to Australia, until nearly 30,000 miles of Empire 
air services are operated by flying boats. Karachi 
will then be served by three flying-boat services 
and two landplane services every week in each 
direction, while the time occupied by an air journey 
from England to India will be only 2} days. 

A considerable increase has been recorded, 
lately, in the chartering of special aircraft for 
flights throughout India. This special chartering 
has been encouraged by the increase which is 
taking place in the number of aeroplane landing 
grounds throughout India. Business houses are 
making a growing use of taxi-planes when men- 
bers of their staffs have to make urgent journeys 
to different parts of India. Further developments 
in air transport in India are expected to follow the 
operation of the Empire flying-boats on the trunk 
route between England and India, and on to 
destinations in the Far East. In order that full 
advantage may be obtained from the speed and 
frequency of the new marine air services, as 
regards India as a whole, it is expected that India's 
internal airway system will be increased 
considerably. 

An examination of further data as to wireless 
communication during the recent North Atlantic 
survey flights emphasises not only the consistently 
reliable nature of the services rendered by the 
ground stations, but also the frequent help which 
flying-boat Captains have received from ships on 
the Atlantic. On each ocean flight the aircraft 
have been in touch by wireless with surface vessels 
on the steamer route, checking their positions by 
the signals they have exchanged with these ships. 
A feature of the routine wireless signalling, as 
between aircraft in flight over the Atlantic and 
shore-stations, has been the reliability with which 
communication was maintained during daylight 
flights as well as in crossings made by night. A 
study of charts on which the progress of each flight 
has been recorded gives striking evidence of the 
efficiency of modern long-range wireless communi- 
cation between aircraft in flight and ground 
stations. Wonderful accuracy, for example, was 
maintained in carrying out the pre-arranged 
scheme whereby aircraft signalled to shore-stations 
at stated intervals, reporting speed, height, and 
the weather conditions they were encountering. 
Consistently successful, too, was the system 
whereby the latest weather information was flashed 
to the captains of the ocean-flying craft. More 
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than once, thanks to the receipt of such weather 
news, the flying-boat captains were able to alter 
course, or vary altitude, in order to take advantage 
of some favouring weather zone. 

The mention of weather reports sent by wireless 
to ocean-flying aircraft imparts a special interest 
to the recently-issued annual report of the British 
Meteorological Office. This report states that, 
owing to the developments in aviation, increased 
attention is being paid to meteorology in all parts 
of the world. Many interesting points emerge 
from a study of this report. More flying, for 
example, is now being done above the clouds, 
which entails the making of special observations 
in order to ascertain the strength and direction of 
winds above the clouds, seeing that above-cloud 
wind conditions may be very different from those 
near the earth’s surface. Aeroplanes employed in 
meteorological observations obtain valuable upper 
air information in all kinds of weather, and the 
heights they attain frequently exceed 23,000 feet. 
Growing importance is attached to the work of the 
Overseas Division of the Meteorological Office, 
formed to deal with weather-reporting questions 
affecting the long-distance Empire air routes; and 
this Division has also been engaged on meteoro- 
logical work in connection with the commercial 
survey flying on the North Atlantic. Investiga- 
tions into weather conditions, as they affect the 
operation of air services on the route between 
Ireland and Newfoundland, have included many 
observation flights from aircraft, and also a study 
of upper-wind conditions by means of small pilot- 
less balloons released from a steamer while 
crossing the North Atlantic. 

Reports from many different territories all 


emphasise, just now, the growing use of the air- 
ways for the transport of urgent freight. This 
applies not only to the carriage of urgent merchan- 
dise along established routes, but also to the use 
of cargo-planes in remote territories to transport 
supplies to distant mines and trading-posts. From 
Canada, and Australia, have come messages 
describing plans for further developments in air- 
freight transport. In Canada, further air-freight 
facilities are to be provided between rail-heads and 
lonely settlements; while in Australia big weight- 
carrying planes are to operate in increasing 
numbers between supply-centres and out-stations. 


THE ZAMBESI BRIDGE 


Preliminary work on the site of the new great 
road-bridge over the Zambesi has commenced, 
though it is not yet known when the steel work 
can be expected from Middlesbrough (England). 
The first step is the making of a road across the 
146 miles of virgin country between the nearest 
point on the railway—which is a siding called 
Lion’s Den-—and Chirundu where the bridge will 
be flung from Southern to Northern Rhodesia. 
Over this road 3,000 tons of steel must be carried 
in motor lorries in loads of about 10 tons. 

Where the new road reaches the Zambesi 
escarpment there is a drop of 1,000 feet in four 
miles to the river valley. Four towers, each 120 
feet high, will support cables from which the 
single 1,050 foot span will be suspended 50 feet 
above flood level. The new bridge will shorten the 
distance between the capitals of Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, Salisbury, and Lusaka 
respectively, by several hundred miles and is the 
gift of the Beit Trustees. 
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Letters to the Editor 


SCOTLAND’S EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 
[ From Sir Patrick Hannon, M.P. ]} 


Sir,—I feel that at this time a word on the 
subject of the Empire Exhibition which is to be 
held next year at Glasgow would be neither out of 
time nor out of place. The subject of Empire 
trade is one of perennial interest and of growing 
importance. 

Most people by now probably know that our 
annual sales of goods to Empire countries have 
risen by over £50,000,000 in the last five years. 
Many factors contribute to such an increase ; the 
chief, of course, is the establishment of Imperial 
Preference, but increasing knowledge plays a very 
important part. Political controversy is of itself 
an advertisement. I should not hesitate to assert 
that there are very many more people in this 
country to-day than there were five years ago who 
know something of the Empire and the goods it 
produces. Those who knew something five years 


ago now know more, and I feel that the time is 
just ripe for that visual exposition of what we and 
our fellow-countrymen overseas can do which is to 
be staged at Glasgow. 

A £50,000,000 increase in exports means an 
increase in employment in this country of some- 
thing like 200,000, and an increase of £84,000,000 
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in our imports means a very large increase in 
employment in Empire countries, and consequently 
in the purchasing power which they disburse so 
lavishly upon goods from the home country. 

It has recently been pointed out that the great 
majority of our import trade is done through 
London and Liverpool, and that a very small pro. 
portion enters this country through Glasgow and 
our other ports. Further, that if the distribution 
of our increased trade were more thoroughly and 
more widely organised, this of itself would tend 
to open up new fields for the sale and purchase of 
home and Empire goods, which would have an 
increasingly cumulative effect. The result of the 
Empire Exhibition in Glasgow should therefore be 
two-fold. It should materially increase our trade 
with Empire countries, and may well have the 
effect of directing some of that increase to the port 
of Glasgow itself. 

I would therefore go yet further and suggest 
that a series of Empire Exhibitions, not necessarily 
on so great a scale, but perhaps more particular in 
their appeal, might well be held in various centres 
throughout the country over a number of years, 
with the specific object of educating the public in 
this country who are by force of circumstance some- 
what remote from the main arteries of trade, in 
the subject of what they can buy and what they 
can sell within the Empire to the profit of them- 
selves and their friends overseas. 

I should like to emphasise that while I hold very 
strongly that there is a great deal of trade now done 
with foreign countries by Great Britain to which 
those foreign countries are not entitled, and which 
in all fairness might well be transferred to Empire 
countries, I am thinking at the moment of the 
immense increase in entirely new trade which we 
may expect in the years to come. The period I 
have quoted, 1932-1936, covers one of intensive 
struggle against the most adverse circumstances. 
We are now entering upon an era in which the 
rise in prosperity should be rapid and, if handled 
with care, should be continuous. Let us lay our 
plans in advance and secure for the Empire family 
that mutual assistance to which it is entitled. 


House of Commons, J. Hannon. 


THOSE EMPTY SPACES 


Sir,—You are quite right in saying that the 
Empire immigration problem is not so simple as 
it looks. 

If the Empire’s empty spaces are to be filled 
and the Dominions are to get the man-power that 
alone means security for them, there must, first of 
all, be a radical change in the attitude of overseas 
peoples to those making new homes among them. 
Then the Dominion Governments must prove 
themselves to be anxious to giye all possible help 
in the way of expert advice to the immigrant in the 
ventures he contemplates. And finally, since the 
opportunities necessary for the encouragement of 
immigrants can only be created by expenditure on 
development of unexploited resources, there must 
be some means provided for ensuring that the 
capital required shall be available. 


S. T. SUTHERLAND. 
Surbiton. 
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Your Investments 


~ RUMOURS, FACTS AND 
PRICES 


FoR the past few weeks it has been emphasised 

in these columns that the fall in Industrials 
had been overdone and that the margin between 
gilt-edged yields and those on first-class British 
industrials was too wide. In other words, if the 
price of British Government stocks was justified, 
then industrials were considerably under-valued. 
But large ‘* bear ’’ accounts had been built up, not 
only in London, but in Wall-street, Paris and 
Amsterdam, and the appearance in the Continental 
Press of reports that an important London financial 
house was in difficulties undoubtedly had a serious 
effect on prices here. The unusual step was there- 
fore taken of issuing an official denial of these 
baseless rumours, and the market quickly 
responded with a general upward movement. 
Consequently, those who had the courage of their 
convictions to buy British industrials at the low 
prices ruling a week or so ago are now reaping their 
reward in capital appreciation. 

It is a satisfactory point that London is once 
again showing some independence of Wall-street, 
and the market here is beginning to take due notice 
of the steady flow of good company reports, the 
better trade returns and_ increased financial 
activity of past months, and to ignore the 
depressing reports from Wall-street of setbacks in 
American trade, declining consumption in the 
U.S.A. of rubber, metals, and other leading com- 
modities, and continued U.S. labour troubles. 
London is capable of giving a lead to America once 
again, as was done a year or two ago, and if the 
recent reaction in stock markets has reminded us of 
this fact, then there may be considerable 
compensation for the losses suffered. 


CENTRAL ARGENTINE SURPRISE 


Those who argue that the state of the world is 
still such that British funds cannot be allowed to 
seek investment outside this country may receive 
some check from the pleasant news given last week 
by the Central Argentine Railway. This company, 
with other British-owned railways in the Argentine, 
has been through a lean period, during which most 
of its preference stockholders, in addition to the 
holders of its ordinary stock, have had to forgo 
their interest. Now, as the result of the big 
Argentine grain harvests and the satisfactory 
growth in exports from that country, the Central 
Argentine Railway is able not only to pay the full 
interest on the 4} per cent. first preference stock, 
but is also able to pay up two years of arrears of 
dividend on the 6 per cent. convertible preference 


stock to July 1, 1984. Assuming that the company 
this year is able to pay just a year’s interest on this 
stock, without paying off further arrears—and the 
market will hope that this also will be done—then 
the stock at its present price of just under 95, ex 
the payment now declared, will yield about £6 7s. 
per cent., a return which makes the investment 
quite attractive, though, of course, it is specula- 
tive. The 5 per cent. preference stock of the Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern is also worth attention at 
a price of 70 ex the dividend, giving a yield of just 
over 7 per cent. 


MIDLAND BANK New CaPiTAL 

An issue of capital by one of the big British 
joint-stock banks is an event worthy of comment, 
and the offer which the Midland Bank is making 
to shareholders serves to bear out the argument 
advanced in favour of bank shares as an invest- 
ment that uncalled capital is likely to prove an 
asset rather than a liability. The Midland Bank 
is offering one new £1 share at £2 for every £20 
of paid-up capital held, the object being to raise 
the proportion of the Bank’s capital to total 
deposits which have grown to £486,000,000, 
making the Midland Bank the largest banking 
institution in the Empire. The issue will result 
in an increase of capital by £712,400 nominal, and 
as the present £1 shares are quoted at 88s. the 
offer gives a substantial bonus to shareholders. 
On the basis of the usual 16 per cent. dividend the 
existing shares return £3 12s. 6d. per cent., while 
the partly-paid shares can be bought to give a 
yield of over 33 per cent. The shares of most of 
the leading British banks give similar returns, 
though Lloyds Bank ‘‘A’’ shares, £5 of which 
£1 is paid up, give at 61s. the high yield of nearly 
4 per cent. The callable liability is only 5s. per 
share, £3 15s. being liability to reserve. 


Gin DIsTILLING PRorits 

Seager, Evans & Co., the distillers of gin and 
blenders of spirits and cocktails, enjoyed another 
highly satisfactory year to July 31st last, profits 
amounting to £123,000, with net profits of 
£105,744, compared with £87,898 for the previous 
year. The directors are placing no less than 
£63,000 to development account while, including 
£91,541 from share premiums, a total of £100,000 
is placed to goodwill reserve. The dividend is 
raised from 12} to 14 per cent., while actually some 
32 per cent. was earned on the capital ranking for 
dividend for the year. Recently, in connection 
with the financing of the company’s acquisition of 
the W. H. Chaplin business, 95,500 shares were 
issued at 40s. per share. The company’s £1 
stock units stand at 49s. ex-dividend, at which 
price the yield on the basis of the dividend for last 
year is nearly 5} per cent. In view of the strongly 
progressive policy pursued by the board, the stock 
is a promising distillery investment. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


Total Assets £53,202,250 
LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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HOTELS 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec. 8; Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest 
House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 2086. 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea 
and shops. Good cooking. Assured quiet 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special 
Winter terms. 


(HOVE).—NEW IMPERIAL 


First Avenue. Overlookin ne 

ns. Comfortable residentia 

hotel. Central Heating, etc. Vita 
Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. pecial 


residential terms. 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 

Family and Commercial Hotel. Special 
Winter terms from 2 gns. per week. Golf, 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. Pens., 

from 5 gns.__Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 
fishing, tennis. 


UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. in all. bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5059. 


LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. ve 
Rec., 5. Pens., 5 gns. W.E., 
3/6; Din., 5/-. Boating. 


OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE 
_ Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 
8 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Hall. Excel- 
lent table. ‘Not large but everything of 
the best.’ | Winter, 2 gns.—Prop., 
Miss Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book. 


ASTINGS. | Hotel. 
tion on, front. 
phone: 761, 762. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 

arine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; ens., 

fom 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
, 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


P24, Scotland. Hotel. Bed., 
100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
; Lun., 3/6; “Tea, 1/6; Din., 6.-. 


Best posi- 
120 rooms. Tele- 


from 24/- 
Garden. 


YDE, 1.0.W. — Rove! Squadron Hotel. 
Bed., 20; Rec., Pens., from 3} gns. 

1 minute from Pier ” Golf, tennis, bowls, 
and bathing. Cocktail bar.’ Fully licensed. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. "Phone: 399. 


Hotel, Sea Front. 


; Pens., to 8 gn 


golf 
LONDON. 
LEXANDRA COURT Hotel, Finsbury 
Park, London, N.4. 00 rooms, 
with H. & C. running water; excellent 


Cuisine. Ideal for permanent’ residence. 
New | comfortable lounges. 


not old, as we 
are feft grow 
Age shall not weary ‘them, nor 


At ‘aeaeiee down of the sun 
and in the morning 

We will remember them.’ 
By wearing teed on 
Remembrance Day we keep 
green the memory of those 
who died. Of those that are 
left, thousands to-day are 
sadly handicapped by age, 
sickness, and the strain of the 
War years. Their need is the 
personal responsibility of 
each one of us. 
Please help the British Legion 
to deal adequately with the 
increasing need of ex-service 
men and their families by 

giving more than ever before 

he your Poppies on 


POPPY DAY 


Nov. 11 


DONATIONS wil! be thankfully re 
ceived. These should be sent to the 
loca! Poppy Day Committee: or to 
Wiles, M.B.E, 

Sos Secretary. EARL HAIG’S 
BRITISH ION APPEAL FUND, 
29, Cromweli London, S.W. 
Ladies willing to sell Poppies are 
asked to communicate with their 
iceal Poppy Day Committees, or with 
the Headquarters of the fund. Their 
help wil! be of the greates: value. 


ART GALLERIES 


HOTELS 


LONDON. 
TTRACTIVELY Furnished Service 
Flatlets. Every Meals 
gptionsl. Near us, and Park. 


: Bayswater 0558. 15, Palace Court, W.2. 
HOUSE HOTEL, 33 Guild. 


tord Street, Russell Square. Most 
central for business or Bed. 


Room and Bkfst., 
H. & Content 


C. Water all seam 

Hol. 9031. 

HOTEL, 
Row, W.C.1, near British Museum 

330 Visitors. Room, Bath and Table d’ Hote 

Breakfast, 9/6. 


Cy HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 

W.C.1. Near Euston and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 guests. Room, Bath, 
and Table ‘Hote Breakfast, 8/6 


OTHERINGAY,” 17, Genden street, 


W.C.1. Close Euston. Bed & Break: 
fast 53. 6d. H. drooms. 
acey. Tel.: Euston 


— HOTEL, 69, Gower Street, W.C.1. 
B., 6/6; 2 guineas per week. 


& C. water all rooms, 
Prop., Misses Evans.” Phone: 
Museum 5761. 


HOTELS—(opposite Russell 
Station)—47-48, Bernard 
8t., bel drooms, H. & C. Water. 
| 5/- per day; reduction 
Telephone: Terminus 5480. 
AT 45 (PADD. 3961) & 48 (PADD. 8994). 
ORFOLK Vien HYDE PAR 
W.2.—DIVAN OOMS, in quiet 
square ; all modern con- 
veniences; ongvine. Bed and Breakfast, from 
30/- to £3 3/-; some private baths. 
minute from bus, Tube, and Paddington 
Station.—Resident owners. 
XFORD CIRCUS, 5 mins.—SERVICE 
FLATLETS, Meals optional. Room 
and Breakfast, from 30/-. Running water 
all rooms.—Miss Wild, 10, Colosseum Ter- 
race, Albany Street, N.W.i. Euston 3519. 
ORTLAND RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, 
Portland Rise, Finsbury Park, N.4. 
Up-to-date in every respect. eekly 35s. to 
js. Reduction sharing. ardens, tennis, 
ing-pong, cards, dance-band. Redu 
arage rates. Parking ground free. Tubes, 
trams, buses City and West End. Send for 


brochure. Stamford Hill 3421. Also 
smartly furnished, fully serviced, Flatlets 
nd Rooms. 


HAFTESBURY HOTEL, Great St. 
Andrew Street, W.C.2; 2 minutes 
Leicester Square Tube. 250 Bedrooms, H. & 
C. Water. Room, Bath, Breakfast, 7/6; 
Double, 13/6. 


AVISTOCK CLUB.—37-40, Tavistock 
W.C. Accom.: 82 Gentlemen 
Members. ‘Room and Bkft. 32/6 to 45/-. 
Full Board 2} gns. to 3 {Counter 
Members 6/6 per night. . & C. all rooms. 
Quiet and central. 


1. 75, GOWER STREET. 
_Peautifully apptd. house, 
very central. and Bkist. from 6s. 6d. 


water rooms. Prop.: Misses 
C. L Gardner. Tel.: Mus. 214 


Terms: Bedroom, eakfast and_Dinner, Nr. RUSSELL SQ E.— 
from £2 to 2} guineas per week; room EW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 88th W. C. 1. Sica Modern Bed-Sit. Rooms. 
and breakfast, 6/6 per day, or “from 30/- 1 eee TtO8. SUFFOLK STREET Divans. Own_Gas Cooker, Bat rv. 
weekly. Resident Proprietors. Stamford GALLERIES, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall 100 Rooms. Single, 15/-; Double, £1.— 
Hill 4818. East. Daily, os Sats. included. 1s. 12-17, Regent Square. Tel.: Ter. 4111. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION l ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). | 
To the Publisher, The Saturday Review,” 
18/20, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 
please send to me weekly “ The Saterday Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
Review,” for a period of .......::..c06. . months, to me each week a copy of ‘* The Saturday 
for which I enclose remittance for ..............000. Review,” published at 6d. 


Published by Tur PusiisHinG Co., 


UCKLEY Press Lap., 


19-00. Zork Byjl dinas, Adelohi, London, W.C.2 (Temple Bar and printed by 


‘treet 


subscription: One year, 30/- 
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